THE POWER OF NIGHTMARES 
PART I:“BABY IT’S COLD OUTSIDE” 

Directed by Adam Curtis 

LAWRENCE WESCHLER: Adam Curtiss 
extravagantly provocative Power of Nightmares , 
arguably the most important (and without 
doubt one of the most urgently engaging) 
documentaries of the last several years, 
focused as it is on the current period’s most 
endlessly debated subject (the taproots and 
character of the ongoing War on Terror), has 
had a terrible time finding an American audi¬ 
ence—or more precisely, even finding a way of getting itself exposed to 
one. Hence the film’s strange shadow presence in America as the object 
of rumor, fleeting internet attention, occasional semi-legitimate test runs 
at screening houses around the country, and hearsay reports. 

Curtis’s central organizing premise is doubtless audacious and 
maybe even a little perverse: that one can trace a compelling (and 
presently self-reinforcing) parallel history of two seemingly disparate 
movements—Middle-Eastern Qutbian Islamic militant fundamental¬ 
ism and Middle-American Straussian militant neoconservatism—over 
the past half century, a time when, as Curtis puts it, politicians could 
no longer inspire masses through bright hopes and instead had to 
stampede them with dark fears, such that the politicians capable of 
instilling the greatest fears succeeded in amassing the greatest power. 
The first installment, as you will see, starts out in a brimmingly buoy¬ 
ant America, triumphant at the end of the Second World War, the GIs 
back home, the economy starting to take off, with two foreign 
observers of the reigning dispensation—Sayyid Qutb, an Egyptian 
educator visiting Greeley College in Colorado, and Leo Strauss, the 
Weimar-era political theorist and refugee marooned at the University 
°f Chicago—who both find themselves taking a decidedly darker, 
more sour and puritanically appalled view of the prevailingly free¬ 
wheeling and permissive tides sweeping American culture and (as they 




can both see, cringingly) threatening to sweep the rest of the world. 
They separately develop ruthless critiques of the reigning liberal 
orthodoxies which in turn separately spawn vanguard political move¬ 
ments of fervent adherents whose parallel histories, Curtis contends, 
afford a new way of looking at the forces that led to and culminated 
the events of 9/11 and their calamitous progeny. The first part follows 
these parallel strands through the mid-eighties, with the martyred 
Qutb’s followers succeeding in assassinating Egypt’s Sadat, and 
Strauss’s men capturing key positions in the Reagan administration. 

As the narrative voice intones at the end of Part I, “The neoconserv¬ 
atives now set out to transform the world. In next week’s episode, they 
find themselves joining forces with the Islamists in Afghanistan, and 
together they fight an epic battle against the Soviet Union. And both 
come to believe that they had defeated the Evil Empire. But this imag¬ 
ined victory would leave them without an enemy. And in a world dis¬ 
illusioned with grand political ideas, they would need to invent new 
fantasies and new nightmares, in order to maintain their power.” And 
that is essentially the theme of Part II, which by its end finds both 
movements curiously played out, the militant Islamicists unable to rouse 
the Arab masses to fundamentalist revolution in Egypt, Algeria, Saudi 
Arabia, or anywhere else (with the problematic exception of Afghan¬ 
istan), and the American neocons aghast at the failure of the American 
masses to rise up in righteous revulsion at the manifest depradations of 
their own archenemy Bill Clinton. And yet somehow, they stand on the 
verge of a stupendous regeneration: with the attack on the World Trade 
Center, they get to rediscover each other, this time as their respective 
most horrendous enemies, dragging the world back into a yet further 
round of escalating and compounding fear mongering and terror. 

In his documentary’s third part, the most audacious of all, Curtis 
goes on to contend that these nightmare fears are way overblown, where 
not entirely illusory. Presently he is even arguing that A1 Qaeda as such, 
or at any rate A1 Qaeda as any sort of cohesive top-down organization 
with central management and secret tentacle cells spread throughout 
the world, doesn’t even exist but is rather a fevered projection of useful 



neoconservativc fantasies, a case he proceeds to lay out through metic¬ 
ulous attention to each of the legal cases that have been mounted 
against supposed A1 Qaeda operatives, almost all of which have, after 
enormous initial fanfare, proven utterly stillborn. 

One can easily imagine the howls of aggrieved and dismissive 
protest Curtiss documentary has elicited from conservative critics, but 
even some liberals have tended to take umbrage at what gets seen as 
some of the series’s more outrageously loopy and over-the-top claims 
and comparisons. It seems to me, though, that what’s involved here, 
especially with regard to the latter sorts of criticism, is a species of cat¬ 
egory confusion. For Curtis’s film is not your standard sort of expository, 
linear, “objective” documentary, laid out in strict sonatalike form: each 
block of material carefully examined and then slotted in and tested 
with further buttressing evidence before another block is laid in on top 
of that, and so forth. Nor does it claim to be. Rather, if anything, what 
Curtis is up to with this film is something much more improvisatory, 
suggestive, subjective, darting and glancing and evocatively subver¬ 
sive: jazz. Mind jazz. He assumes a general knowledge of a certain vast 
sweep of history and starts playing riffs off of that knowledge. Without 
denying that more orthodox version of events, his take presents itself as 
an alternative way of seeing (what happens when you look at things this 
way?). It is both ironical and conspicuously self-ironizing (the mar¬ 
velously playful musical soundtrack is a tip-off here): at one point 
Curtis seems as confounded as anyone else to have Kissinger of all peo¬ 
ple turning up as the momentary hero in this version of events. 

Furthermore, and crucially, Curtis assumes a sophisticated under¬ 
standing of how analogies work, especially extended similes. Analogists 
and similists going all the way back to the grandmaster Homer himself 
understood that such rhetorical turns were as evocative for the way they 
revealed abiding difference as for the way they reveled in apparent sim¬ 
ilarity. (Homer would compare Death scything through the warriors 
outside Troy to a farmer back home bringing in the crop, and the simi¬ 
larity was all the more powerful for being summoned forth from out of 
two such diametrically dissimilar poles of analogy.) Of course, the Islamic 



fundamentalist debacle in Algeria was much more tragically dire than the 
simultaneous failure of the neocons to impeach Bill Clinton over a sexual 
escapade: Curtis knows this! He is being conspicuous about that aware¬ 
ness, and it’s silly and obtuse to scold him for failing to recognize it. 

On the other hand, in the midst of what at times can seem a mere 
intellectual romp, Curtis unearths truly astonishing and utterly reveal¬ 
ing facts and footage about how things have operated in the real world. 
Wait till you see Gerald Ford’s secretary of defense, the selfsame Donald 
Rumsfeld, along with his allies, insisting that the fact that we cannot 
find evidence of secret troves of advanced nuclear weapons in the Soviet 
Union only proves that they must exist and further confirms the dia¬ 
bolical secretiveness of this fearsome main enemy. Fearsomely similar 
arguments, that is, to those he would deploy decades later against a fresh 
main enemy, rendered with virtually the same hand gestures! 

Finally, a few words about some of Curtis’s most controversial con¬ 
tentions, feathered in there late in the documentary. At one point toward 
the end of the third and final episode, Curtis’s narrator intones, regarding 
the situation in Britain: “Even the most frightening and high-profile of 
the plots uncovered turned out to be without foundation. No one was ever 
arrested for planning gas attacks on the London tubes; it was a fantasy 
that swept through the media. Just as in America, there is no evidence yet 
of the terrifying and sinister network lurking under the surface of our 
society which both government and the media continually tell us is 
there.” In the wake of the gruesome subway attacks in London, several 
months after the documentary’s first airing, many of Curtis’s critics felt 
justified in dismissing the documentary’s entire thesis: so much for that 
rosy-tinted view of things! But it’s worth listening more carefully to the 
remarks that immediately followed and clarified that contention, 
beginning with an interview with Bill Durodie, the director of the 
International Centre for Security Analysis at King’s College: 

INT. MEETING ROOM 

INTERVIEWER 


So there was no network. 



No. 


DURODIE 


Never? 


INTERVIEWER 


DURODIE 

Probably not. 

INTERVIEWER 

We invented it. 

DURODIE 

“Invention” is too string a term. I think we projected 
it—um, we projected our own worst fears, and what we 
see is a fantasy that’s been created. 

CUT TO BBC NEWS INTERVIEW 

GOVERNMENT SPOKESMAN 
A1 Qaeda is a global network with global reach. 

CUT TO BBC NEWS READER 

READER 

The target, a deadly web of terror. 

CUT TO BILL DURODIE IN MEETING ROOM 

DURODIE 

I’m not saying that an atrocity might not happen on the 
British mainland. What I am saying is that we have an 
exaggerated perception of the possibility of terrorism 
that is quite disabling, and we only need to look at the 
evidence to understand that the figures simply don’t 
bear out the way that we have responded as a society. 

The fact that such measured and thoughtful analyses are so hard to come 
by in what passes for the mainstream American mediascape was yet 
another reason that Wholphin felt it important to do what it could to 
widen the possible viewership of Curtis’s crucial documentary. 



THE POWER OF NIGHTMARES 

Part II: The Phantom Victory 
Directed by Adam Curtis 
U.K., 2004 

ERROL MORRIS: What could be more pleasing than a Manichaean 
fable: a fable of good and evil, of darkness and light? Isn’t this 
the stuff of all legends? The forces of 
evil pitted against the forces of good, 
with good triumphant in the end. 

But here is a curious twist on this old 
saw: Adam Curtis has the two forces 
pitted against each other, but they are 
both evil. Or at best two sides of the 
same evil coin. It devolves to the most 
unlikely of combatants—the Jew with 
Coke-bottle glasses at the University 
of Chicago (Leo Strauss) and the Mus¬ 
lim with the Hitler moustache floating 
around somewhere in Nassar’s Egypt (Qutb). You can almost see 
them with laser swords. Powerful ideologies at war with the world- 
as-it-is, promoting some crazy eschatology where the corruption 
and moral turpitude of the world has been transformed into... 
What?! Who knows, but most likely, something even worse. 

And so, Adam Curtis has created a new kind of fable: a story 
of evil against evil where the outcome is presumably even more 
evil. The Power of Nightmares has been described as a story about 
conspiracies. As such, the B’s (Bush and Blair) conspire to terror¬ 
ize their constituents (subjects?) by using fear rather than hope 
as a political cattleprod: Get those damned citizens up and get 
them going in the morning with a nifty dose of anxiety, and if 
that fails, make them shit their pants with a hefty dose of raw 




terror. In this view, 9/11 becomes the linchpin of the modern 
world and its modern struggle. But make no mistake, it’s only a 
struggle between two equally unappetizing worldviews. 

Though, as it happens, the second part of the three-part saga 
which we feature in this issue of Wholphin (for Part I, see Whol - 
phi ns previous issue; and for Lawrence Weschler’s introduction 
to and synopsis of same, visit the Wholphin website), focuses on a 
peculiar moment in the forty-year saga, when, starting with the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the two sides (the Islamic fun¬ 
damentalists and the American neoconservatives) momentarily 
found themselves improbably allied, each other’s best friends for 
a full half decade, in fact, both emerging convinced that they 
and they alone had brought down communism and fully expect¬ 
ing to be greeted as conquering heroes in their respective realms. 
But then, to their respective horrors, each slighted by history 
(Algeria, Clinton), ignored for the geeks they were by their wider 
populaces, and virtually washed up until, miraculously, at the 
end of Part II and just as we are about to go into part three, some¬ 
how they manage to find each other again after all at the World 
Trade Center, with the result that all is made right (which is to 
say, wrong!) with the world... 

At the heart of Adam Curtis’s work is the not-too-optimistic 
view that terror and hope may ultimately be the same damn 
thing. 

You could think of Adam Curtis’s three-part series as a remake 
of The Killer Bees , with Bush and Blair taking the place of the 
oversized, rampaging South American insects. And what’s next? 
Here comes my favorite sequel title: The Killer Sons of Bs. 



THE POWER OF NIGHTMARES 
PART III: THE SHADOWS IN THE CAVE 

Directed by Adam Curtis 
U.K., 2004 

LAWRENCE WESCHLER: With this 
issue, we here at Wholphin bring 
to a conclusion our three-part 
presentation of Adam Curtis’s 
remarkable—and indeed well nigh 
essential—2005 BBC documen¬ 
tary, The Power of Nightmares , thus 
far still denied any other regular, sustained American distribution, 
either broadcast or commercial, for reasons already rehearsed in the 
essay accompanying Part I back in the second issue of Wholphin. 




To review the bidding up to this point: Curtis’s central orga¬ 
nizing premise throughout his three-part documentary was the 
way one can trace a compelling (and presently self-reinforcing) 
parallel history of two seemingly disparate movements—Middle 
Eastern Qutbian Islamic militant fundamentalism and Middle 
American Straussian militant neoconservatism—over the past 
half century, a time when, as Curtis puts it, politicians could no 
longer inspire masses through bright hopes and instead had to 
stampede them with dark fears, such that those politicians capable 
of instilling the greatest fears succeeded in amassing the greatest 
power. The first installment started out in a brimmingly buoyant 
America, triumphant at the end of the Second World War, the 
GIs back home, the economy starting to take off, with two 
foreign observers of the reigning dispensation—Sayyid Qutb, an 
Egyptian educator visiting Greeley College in Colorado, and Leo 
Strauss, the Weimar-era political theorist and refugee marooned 
at the University of Chicago—who both found themselves taking 
a decidedly darker, more sour and puritanically appalled view 
of the prevailingly freewheeling and permissive tides sweeping 
American culture and (as they could both see, cringingly) threat¬ 
ening to sweep the rest of the world. They separately developed 
ruthless critiques of the reigning liberal orthodoxies, which in 
turn separately spawned vanguard political movements of fervent 
adherents whose parallel histories, Curtis conte- ds, afford a new 
way of looking at the forces that led to and culminated in the 
events of 9/11 and their calamitous progeny. 

The first part followed these parallel strands through the mid¬ 
eighties, with the martyred Qutb’s followers succeeding in assas¬ 
sinating Egypt’s Sadat, and Strauss’s men capturing key positions 
in the Reagan administration and now setting out to transform the 
entire world. In order to do so, uncannily, for a period the Reagan 



neocons joined forces with the radical Islamists in Afghanistan, 
together fighting an epic battle against the Soviet Union, from 
which they each emerged convinced that they and they alone had 
been the epochal victor—this being the theme of the first half of 
the second part. And yet, to their mutual dismay, history seemed 
to deny them their proper triumph. The militant Islamicists 
subsequently proved unable to rouse the Arab masses to fundamen¬ 
talist revolution in Egypt, Algeria, Saudi Arabia, or anywhere else 
(with the problematic exception of Afghanistan), and the American 
neocons had to contend with the appalling near-decade-long reign 
of Bill Clinton. Both seemed like spent forces, and yet, somehow, 
they stood on the verge of a stupendous regeneration: with the 
attack on the World Trade Center, they would get to rediscover 
each other, this time as their respective most horrendous enemies, 
dragging the world back into a yet further round of escalating and 
compounding fear-mongering and terror. 

With his documentary’s third part, which we present here, the 
most audacious (and doubtless the most controversial) of all, Curtis 
goes on to contend that these nightmare fears are way overblown, 
where not entirely illusory. Presently, as you will see, he will get to 
arguing that A1 Qaeda as such, or at any rate A1 Qaeda as any sort 
of cohesive top-down organization with central management and 
secret tentacle cells spread throughout the world, doesn’t even exist 
but is rather a fevered projection of useful neoconservative fanta¬ 
sies, a case he proceeds to lay out through meticulous attention to 
each of the legal cases that had been mounted against supposed A1 
Qaeda operatives up to that point, almost all of which had, after 
enormous initial fanfare, proven utterly stillborn. 

In the months since the documentary’s first airing over the 
BBC in January 2005 (followed by its widely heralded and 
extensive screenings in most other countries of the world except 



the United States), there have been several occasions during which 
this central premise of Part III has been called into question. For 
example, for starters, the July 2005 London bombings, which, 
many immediately took to arguing, entirely invalidated Curtis’s 
delusional claims. But listen more carefully to the exact argument 
Curtis makes in the current section, as exemplified in the inter¬ 
view he conducts with Bill Durodie, the director of the Interna¬ 
tional Centre for Security Analysis at Kings College: 

INTERVIEWER: So there was no network? 

BILL DURODIE: No. 

INTERVIEWER: Never? 

DURODIE: Probably not. 

INTERVIEWER: We invented it? 

DURODIE: Invention is too strong a term. I think we projected 
it—um, we projected our own worst fears, and what we see is a 
fantasy that’s been created [...] I’m not saying that an atrocity 
might not happen on the British mainland. What I am saying 
is that we have an exaggerated perception of the possibility of 
terrorism that is quite disabling, and we only need to look at 
the evidence to understand that the figures simply don’t bear 
out the way that we have responded as a society. 

But what, then, others have taken to arguing more recently, of 
the release by American authorities this past March of the utterly 
sensational confessions of Khalid Shaikh Mohammed, who, 
following four years in solitary confinement (under who knows 
what sort of pressure), either admitted to or boasted of (it was 
hard to tell) having been the tactical mastermind and operational 



director behind thirty-nine major terrorist acts, undertaken at 
A1 Qaeda’s behest, ranging from the assassination of Wall Street 
Journal reporter Daniel Pearle (for which KSM claimed gruesome 
personal credit) to the 9/11 attacks to the earlier 1994 bombing 
of the World Trade Center and the subsequently aborted Bojinka 
plot, which was supposed to have simultaneously blown up twelve 
jets in midflight over the Pacific, to assassination attempts on 
Bill Clinton and Pope John Paul, to various successful attacks in 
Bali, and on and on... Surely, Curtis’s critics now claimed, such a 
confession must put an end to any doubts about A1 Qaeda’s exis¬ 
tence and virulence as the central progenitor of worldwide terror. 
“The only people who don’t think we’re at war,” David Rivkin, 
an official in both the Reagan and first Bush administrations, told 
the New York Times in the immediate wake of the release of KSM’s 
broad confession, “are the critics. We think we’re at war and they 
think we are at war.” 

Except that that is Curtis’s point precisely, the way in which 
the projected fantasies of both sides—the power of nightmar¬ 
ish projections—hold all the rest of us enthralled and in hock. 
Because, in the end, what are we to make of KSM’s confession, 
conveniently if somewhat mysteriously released, for no other 
apparent reason, in the midst of a general meltdown of the rest of 
the neocon project (the Iraq war in increasingly evident shambles, 
the guilty verdict in the Scooter Libby affair, the burgeoning scan¬ 
dal of the eight fired U.S. attorneys, etc.)? On the one hand, what 
won’t someone confess to under the sorts of torture techniques the 
administration proudly admits to having been using (even if they 
won’t agree to the use of that word in their characterization of those 
techniques), and how are the rest of us supposed to evaluate such 
investigative product, especially after four years during which 
said suspect was being held entirely incommunicado? (Ought we 



to be concerned that KSM’s confession contradicts and upends all 
sorts of other confessions and already settled cases?) On the other 
hand, what if KSM is indeed merely boasting, taking credit for 
all these operations as a morbidly twisted way of burnishing his 
own street cred amongst his own far-flung confederates (or just 
along the so-called Arab Street)? The point is that, if anything, 
the entire episode of the KSM confession can just as easily be seen 
as confirming Curtis’s main thesis as refuting it. 

But see for yourself. Here at Wholpbin, if you’ll excuse the 
expression, we provide, you decide. 

PS: The two earlier episodes are still available for purchase with 
back issues 2 and 3 of Wholpbin. And a transcript of the entire 
three-part series has been posted on our website. 



